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Treafon is not inherited , my lord. Shah. As yon like it. 
Why, all delights are vain ; but that moft vain, 

Which with pain purchas’d doth inherit pain. Shakefpeare. 
Prince Harry is valiant; for the cold blood he did naturally 
inherit of his father he hath* like lean, fteril land, manured 
with excellent good ftore of fertile flierris. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Bleffed are the meek, for they {hall inherit the earth. Mat. 
The fon can receive from him the portion of good things, 
and advantages of education naturally due to him, without 
pire, that was veiled in him for the good of others; and 
therefore the fon cannot claim or inherit it by a title, which 
is founded wholly on his own private good. Locke. 

We mull know how the firft ruler, from whom any one 
claims, came by his authority, before we can know who has 
a right to fucceed him in it, and inherit it from him. Locke. 

Unwilling to fell an eftate he had fome profpecf of inherit¬ 
ing , he formed delays. Addifon’s Spelt. N°. 198* 

2. To poflefs; to obtain poffeffion of: in Shakefpeare. 

He, that had wit, would think that I had none. 

To bury fo much gold under a tree. 

And never after to inherit it. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 
Inheritable, adj. [from inherit .] Tranfmiffible by inheri¬ 
tance ; obtainable by fucceffion. 

A kind of inheritable eftate accrued unto them. Carew. 
By the ancient laws of the realm, they were not inherit¬ 
able to him by defcent. Hayward. 

Was the power the fame, and from the fame original in 
Mofes as it was in David ? And was it inheritable in one and 
not in the other ? Locke. 

Inheritance, n.f [from inherit.'] 

1. Patrimony; hereditary polfeftion. 

In the book of Numbers it is writ, 

When the fon dies let the inheritance 

Defcend unto the daughter. _ Shakefpeare 1 s Henry V. 

Is there yet any portion or inheritance for . us in our father’s 
houfe. Gen. xxx i. 14. 

Claim our juft inheritance of old. Milton. 

Oh dear, unhappy babe ! muft I bequeath thee 
Only a fad inheritance of woe ? 

Gods ! cruel gods I can’t all my pains atone, 

Unlefs they reacffmy infant’s guiltlefs head ? Smith. 

2. In Shakefpeare , poffeffion. 

You will rather (hew our general lowts 
How you can frown, than fpend a fawn upon them, 

For the inheritance of their loves, and fafeguard 
Of what that want might ruin. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

3. The reception of poffeffion by hereditary right. 

Men are not proprietors of what they have merely for 
themfelves, their children have a title to part of it, which 
comes to be wholly theirs, when death has put an end to their 
parents ufe of it; and this we call inheritance. Locke. 

Inhe'ritor. n.f [from inherit .] An heir; one who receives 
any thing by fucceffion. 

You, like a letcher, out of whorifti loins, 

Are pleas’d to breed out your inheritors. Shakefpeare. 

The foie inheritor 

Of all perfe&ions that a man may owe. Sbakefpears. 

The very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie in this 
box ; and muft the inheritor himfelf have no more ? Shakefp. 

Marriage without confent of parents they do not make 
void, but they mulcft it in the inheritors ; for the children of 
fuch marriages are not admitted to inherit above a third part 
of their parents inheritance. Bacon s Neiv Atlantis. 

Inhe'ritress. n.f [from inheritor.] An heirefs; a woman 

that inherits. . 

Having given artificially fome hopes to marry Anne, inne- 
ritrefs to the duchy of Bretagne. Bacon s Henry VII. 

InheRitrix. n.f [from inheritor.'] An heirefs. This is now 
more commonly ufed, though inheritrefs be a word more ana¬ 
logically Englifh. 

Charles the great 

uEftablifil’d then this law, to wit. No feme 
\h Should be inheritrix in Salike land. . Shakefp. Henry V 
ToInheRse. v. a. [in and herfe.] To inclofe, in a funeral 

monument. 

See, where he lies, inherfed in the arms 
Of the moft bloody nurfer of his harms. Shak. Henry \ 1. 
Inhe'sion. n.f. [inhafto , Latin.] Inherence; the ftate of ex- 
ifting in fomething elfe. 

To InhiRit. v. a. [ inhibeo , Lat. inhiber , French.] 

1, To reftrain ; to hinder; to reprefs ; to check. 

Holding of the breath doth help fomewhat to ceafe the 
hiccough ; and vinegar put to the noftrils or gargeriled doth 
it alfo, for that it is aftringent, and inhibited the motion ot 
the (pints. Bacon’s Nat. Hijt. N u . 686. 

The ftars and planets being whirled about with great ve¬ 
locity, would luddenly, did nothing inhibit it, be ftiattered in 
lec( f s • Ray on the Creation. 

^ Their motions alfo are excited and inhibited , are moderated 
and managed, by the objefts without them. Bentley’s Serm. 

2. To prohibit; to forbid. 

All men were inhibited by proclamation, at the dd olution, 
fo much as to mention a parliament. Clarendon. 
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Burial may not be inhibited of denied to any one. • Affliff c 

Inhibition, n.f [. inhibition , Fr* inhibition Latin.] * 

1. Prohibition; embargo. 

He might be judged to have impofed an envious inhibition 
on it, becaufe himfelf has not ftock enough to maintain the 
trade. Government of the Tongue f 7 

2. [In law.] _ * 7 * 

Inhibition is a writ to inhibit or forbid a judge from farther 
proceeding in the caufe depending before him. Inhibition i s 
moft commonly a writ iftuing out of a higher court Chriftian 
to a lower and inferior,- upon an appeal; and prohibition out 
of the king’s court to a court Chriftian, or to an inferior 
temporal court. CowclL 

To InhoRd. v. a. [id and hold;] To have inherent; to con¬ 
tain in itfelf. 

It is difputed, whether this light firft created be the fame 
which the fun inholdeth and cafteth forth, or whether it had 
continuance any longer than till the fun’s creation. Raleigh. 

Inho'spitable. adj. [in and hofpitable.] Affording no kindnefs 
nor entertainment to ftrangers. 

All places elfe 

Inhofpitable appear, and defolate; 

Nor knowing us, nor known. Milton’s Bar. Lof , b. xi. 

Since tofs’d from {bores to fhores, from lands to lands, 
Inhofpitable rocks, and barren fands. Dryden’s Virgil. 

sho'spitably. adv. [from inhofpitable.] Unkindly to ftrangers. 
Of euefts he makes them flaves 
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InhospF 

Inhospita' 

ceurtefy to ftrangers. 

INHU'MAN. adj. [inhumain y Fr. inhumanus , Latin.] Barba¬ 
rous ; favage ; cruel; uncompaffionate. 

A juft war may be perfecuted after a very unjuft manner; 
by perfidious breaches of our word, by inhuman cruelties, 
and by affaffinations. Atterburys Sermons. 

The more thefe praifes were enlarged, the more inhuman 
was the punilhment, and the fufferer more innocent. 

Gulliver’s Travels. 

Princes and peers attend ! while we impart 

To you the thoughts of no inhuman heart. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Inhuma'nity. n.f [inhumanity French; from inhuman.] 
Cruelty; favagenefs ; barbarity. 

Baniftied 

Her mind, beams, ftate, far from thy weak twigs, 

And love with lover hurts is inhumanity. Sidney, b. \. 

The rudenefs of thofe who muft make up their want ot 
juftice with inhumanity and impudence. King Charles » 

Each focial feeling fell. 

And joylefs inhumanity pervades. 

And petrifies the heart. Thomfon’s Spring , /. 305. 

Inhumanly, adv. [from inhuman.] Savagely.; cruelly; bar- 
baroufly. 

O what are thefe 

Death’s minifters, not men : who thus deal death 

Inhumanly to men ; and multiply 

Ten thoufand fold the fin of him who flew . 

His brother. Milton’s Par. Lof , b. xi. 

I, who have eftablilhed the whole fyftem of all true po- 
litenefs and refinement in converfation, think myfelf mo V1 ’ 
humanly treated by my countrymen. 

To I'nhumate. \v. a. [inhumer, French; humo , Bat.j 

To Inhu'me. ) bury; to inter. 

Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of flam. 

Inhume the natives in their native plain. Pope s uayjj 

To Inje'ct. v. a. [injeCius, Latin.] 

1. To throw in ; to dart in. 

Angels injed thoughts into our minds, and know ou 
gitatiQiis. ' Glanville s Seep. c. 24* 

2. To throw' up; to caft up. 

Though bold in open field, they yet furround 

The town with walls, and mound injed on mound, p * 

Inje'ction. n.f [injection, French; injeCUo, Latin.J 

1. The aft of calling in. . . c , ve ll- 

This fait powdered was, by the repeated inje&on 
kindled charcoal, made to flafh like melte m re. Qther 

2. Any medicine made to be injefted by a fynng , < 5 ) u jncy. 

inftrument, into any part of the body. r 

3. The aft of filling the veffels with wax, or an) oth 

matter, to {hew their Ihapes and ramification , ^ u p K y. 

Inimitabi'iity. n.f [from inimitable.] Incapacity to be at 

'^Truths muft have an eternal exiftence in 
ing; or rather they are the fame with that uiu _ t0 t he 

felf, confidered as varioufly reprefentative, a u RJorr'u- 
various modes of inimit ability or participation- jr renc h.] 

Inimitable, adj . [ inimitabids , Latin, imm ■> 

Above imitation ; not to be copied. 

The portal {hone, inimitable on eartii 
By model, or by {hading pencil drawn- Denham- 

What is moft excellent is moft inimitable . £ n <J 
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Vi^fi^copied^hisVirc^rnftanc^'froni the ancient fculptors, 
in tha ■ inimitable defeription of military fury m the temple of 

Addijon on ancient Medals. 

tJmTtably. adv. [from inimitable.] In a manner not to be 
1 imitated • to a degree of excellence above imitation. 

A man could not have been always blind who thus inmita- 
bly copies nature. dope’s EJJay on Homer. 

Thus terribly adorn’d the figures Ihine, 

Inimitably wrought with (kill divine. Pope. 

Charms fuch as thine, inimitably great. Broome. 

To Injo'in. v. a. [enjoindre , French; injungo, Latin.] 
j To command; to enforce by authority. See Enjoin. 

Laws do not only teach what is good, but they injoin rt; 
they have in them a certain conftraining force. Hookery b. 1. 
J This garden tend, our pleafant talk injoirid, Milton. 
2. In Shakefpeare , to join. 

The Ottomites 

Steering with due courfe towards the file of Rhodes, 

Have there injoin d them with a fleet. _ Shakefpeare . 

Ini'quitous. adj. [iniqueyYv. from iniquity.] Unjuft; wicked. 
INFQUITY. n.f. [iniquitasy Lat. iniquity French.] 

1. Injuftice; unreafonablenefs. 

There is greater or lefs probability of an happy iffue to a 
tedious war* according to the righteoufnefs or iniquity of the 
caufe for which it was commenced. Smalridge’s Sermons. 

2. Wickednefs; crime. 

Want of the knowledge of God is the caufe of all iniquity 
amongft men. Hookery b.v. 

Till God at laft, 

Wearied with their iniquities , withdraw 
His prefence from among them. Milton’s Par. Lofty b. xii. 
Ini'tial. adj . [initial , French; initialis , from initiumy Lat.] 

1. Placed at the beginning. 

In the editions, which had no more than the initial letters, 
he was made by Keys to hurt the inoffenfive. Pope. 

2. Incipient; not complete. 

Moderate labour of the body conduces to the prefervation 
of health, and cures many initial difeafes ; but the toil of the 
mind deftroys health, and generates maladies. Harvey. 

The fchools have ufed a middle term to exprefs this affec¬ 
tion, and have called it the initial fear of God. Rogers . 

To Initiate, v. a. [inkiery French; initioy Lat.] To en¬ 
ter; to.inftruft in the rudiments of an art; to place in a new 
ftate; to put into a new fociety. 

Providence would only initiate mankind into the ufeful 
knowledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to employ our 
induftry. More’s Antidote againft Atheifm. 

To initiate his pupil in any part of learning, an ordinary 
{kill in the governour is enough. Locke on Education. 

He was initiated into half a dozen clubs before he was one 
and twenty. Speftatory N<?. 576. 

No fooner was a convert initiatedy but, by an eafy figure, 
he became a new man. Addifon. 

To Initiate, v.n. To do the firft part; to perform the 
firft rite. 

The king himfelf Initiates to the pow*r. 

Scatters with quiv’ring hand the facred flour. 

And the ftream fprinkles. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Initiate, adj. [mine, Fr. initiatus , Lat.] Unpraftifed. 

My ftrange and felf-abufe 
Is the initiate fear; that wants hard ufe : 

We’re yet but young. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Initiation, n.f. [imtiatioy Lat. from initiate.] The aft of 
entering of a new comer into any art or ftate. 

The ground of initiating or entering men into Chriftian 
life, is more fummarily comprifed in the form of baptifm, 
the ceremony of this initiation inftituted by Chrift. Hammond. 
. Silence is the firft thing that is taught us at our initiation 
into facred myfteries. Broome’s Notes to the Odyfjey 

Injucu'ndity. n.f: [in and jucundity.] Unpleafantnefs. 

Injv dicable, adj. [in and judicoy Lat.] Not cognizable by a 
judge. J 

ad i • ['« mi judicial.] Not according to form of 

Injudi'cious. adj. [in and judicious.'] Void of judgment: with- 
out judgment. 0 

A philofopher would either think me in jeft, or verv iniu- 
dtous, if I took the earth for a body regular in itfelf, if com- 
pared with the reft of the univerfe Burnet 

A (harp wit may find fomething in the wifeft man, whereby 
to expofe him to the contempt of injudicious people. Tillotfon 
tNjUDi ciousLY. adv. [from injudicious.] With ill judgment • 
not wilely. jo > 

lN„F aliSer condemns this defeription. Broome 

Injunction, n. f [from hsjoin; injuntlus/injuntlio, Lat n. 
Command; order; precept. J 

b!il h fi^r i0n ° f God ’ S law is deferibed as being efta- 
blilhed by folemn injunction. Hookn b. i. 

, . U Y dut y cannot fuffer 

1 obey in all your daughter’s hard commands; 

1 hough the injunction be to bar my doors, 

/ nd let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. Shakefp . 
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For, (till they knew; and ought t’ have dill remember’d 

The high injunCfioity not to tafte that fruit, * 

Whoever tempted. Milton s Par. Loft , b. a. 

The ceremonies of the church are neceffary as the injunc¬ 
tions of lawful authority, the praftice of the primitive church, 
and the general rules of decency. 

2. [In law.] Injunction is an interlocutory decree out ot the 
chancery," fometimes to give poileffion unto the plaintiff for 
want of appearance in the defendants, fometimes to the king’s 
ordinary court, and fometimes to the court-chriftian, to ftay 
proceeding. . . . T _ GozveL. 

To Fnjure. v. a. [injurier, French; injuria, Lat.J 

1. To hurt unjuftly ; to mifchief undefervedly; to wrong.^ 

They injure by chance in a crowd, and without a defign ; 
then hate always whom they have once injured. Tcmfie. 

Forgivenefs to the injur’d does belong; 

But they ne’er pardon who commit the wrong. Drydcn . 

2. To annoy ; to affeft with any inconvenience. 

Left heat fhould injure us, his timely care 
Hath unbefought provided. Milton , 

Lnjurer. n. f [from injure, Lat.] He that hurts another un¬ 
juftly ; one who wrongs another. 

* Ill deeds are well turn’d back upon their authors; 

And ’gainft an injurer, the revenge is juft. Benj. Johnfon. 
The upright judge will countenance right, and difeounte- 
nance wrong, whoever be the injurer or the /offerer. Atterb* 

InjuRious. adv. [from injury ; injur his, Lat. inftirieux , Fr.] 

1. Unjuft; invafive of another’s rights. 

Till the injurious Roman did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

Injurious ftrength would rapine {bill excufe, 

By off’ring terms the weaker muft refufe. Dry den. 

2. Guilty of wrong or injury. 

Yet beauty, though injurious, hath ftrange power. 

After offence returning, to regain 

Love once poffeft. Milton s Agonift. 1 . 1003. 

3. Mifchievous; unjuftly hurtful. 

Our repentance is not real, becaufe we have not done what 
we can to undo our fault, or at leaft to hinder the injurious 
confequences of it from proceeding. Tillotfon’s Sermons , 

4. Detraftory; contumelious ; reproachful ; Wrongful. 

A prifon, indeed injurious , becaufe a prifon, but elfe well 
teftifying affeftion, becaufe in all refpefts as commodious" as 
a prifon can be. Sidney , b. ii. 

It is natural for a man, by direfting his prayers to an 
image, to fuppofe the being he prays to reprefented by that 
image: which how injurious , how contumelious muft it be 
to the glorious nature of God ? South's Sermons > 

If injurious appellations were of any advantage to a caule, 
what appellations would thofe deferve who thus endeavour to 
fow the feeds of fedition. Swift. 

Injuriously, adv. [from injurious.] Wrongfully; hurtfully 
with injuftice. 

Nor ought he to negledl the vindication of his character, 
when it is injurioufty attacked. Pope and Gay , 

InjuRiousness. n. f. [from injurious.] Quality of being in¬ 
jurious. 

Some mifearriages might efcape, rather through fudden ne- 
ceffities of ftate than any propenfity either to injurioufnefs or 

- . . Kin S Charles. 

INJURY, n.f [injuria, Lat* injure, Fr.] 

1. Hurt without juftice. 

The town of Bouline, and other places, were acquired by 
juft title of victory; and therefore in keeping of them no in- 
jury was offered Hayward. 

-Riot aicends above their loftieft tow’rs, 

and outra g e - Milton. 

2. Mifchief; detriment. 

Many times we do injury to a caufe by dwelling upon tri¬ 
fling arguments. Watts’s Logick. 

3. Annoyance. ^ 

Great injuries fuch vermin as mice and rat's do in the fields, 

4. Contumelious language ; reproachful appellation. 

Cafting off the refpeas fit to be continued between o- re at 
kings, he tell to bitter lnveflives againft theFrerich kino- • ^, n d 
by how much he was the lefs able to do, talking fo much the 
mere, fpake all the mjunes he could devife of Charies Bacon 

% ST Z E ;f f - Frenchi ^tia, L ft-1X2 

Cunninl men can be guilty of a thbufand inju/liccs without 

INK I d ' ,covere<J > or at lead without being punilhed. Swift 

u “sa;>«” '«*• 7- 

- . o! (he’s fallen ^ 

into a pit of ink, that the wide fea 

Hath drops too (ew to wafh her clean again. Sbahffcarc 
Write, my queen. 

Though w Tbe e made'lf ^ ^jhaftfc V 

Like madmen they hurlkT (t oms and ink. tnfjjftjj. 

Invading 













































































































































































































































































































































